RIGHTS OF MAN. 

FROM the Revolutions of America and France, and the {ymptoms 
that have appeared in other, countries, it is evident that the opinion 
of the world is changed with refpett to fyftcms of Government, and 
that revolutions are not within the compafs ot political calcula- 
tions. 1 he prog refs of time and circumflances, which men aflign 
to the accompli foment of great changes, is too mechanical to mea- 
sure the force of the mind, and the rapidity of reflection, by which 
revolutions^ re generated : All the old governments have received 
a fhock from t hol'd that already appear, and which were once more 
improbable,- and are a greater lbbject of wonder, than a general re- 
volution in Europe would be now. 

When we furvey the wretched condition of man under themio- 
narchical and hereditary fy (ferns of Government, dragged from his 
home by one power, or driven by another, and impoveriihed by 
taxes more than by enemies, it becomes evident that thofe f denis 
are bad, and that a general revolution in the principle and om- 
it rudtion of Governments is neceffary. 

What is government more than the management of the affairs of 
a Nation ? " It is not, and from its nature cannot he, the property 
cf any particular man or family, but of the whole community, at 
whofe expence it is fupported ; and though by force or contrivance 
it has been ufurped into" an inheritance, the uiurpation cannot alter 
the right of things. Sovereignty, as a matter of right, appertains 
to the Nation only, ana not to any individual ; and a Nation has 
at all times an inherent indefeafible right to aboiifli any form of 
Government it finds inconvenient, and effablifo fuch as accords 
with its intereff, difpolition, and happinefs. The romantic and 
barbarous diffin&ion of men into kings and fi.bjc&s, though it 
may fiut the condition of courtiers, cinnot tl at ot citizens ; and is 
exploded by the principle upon which Governments are now 
founded, b very citizen is a member of the fovereigfity, and, as 
fuch, can acknowledge no perfonal fubjettion ; and his obedience 
can be only to the laws. ’ 

When men think of what Government is, they muff neceuanly 
fuppofe it to po fiefs a knowledge of all the objects and matters 
upon which its authority is to be execcifed. In this view of Go- 
vernment, the republican fyffem, as eftablifhed by America and 
France, operates to embrace the whole of a Nation ; and the 
knowledge necefiary to the intereff of all the } arts, is to be found 
in the center, which the parts by repreGniation form: But the old 
Governments arc on a confiriiction that excludes know ledge "as 
well as happinefs; Government by Monks, who know nothing of 
the world beyond the walls of a Convent, is as confident as govern- 
ment by Kings. 

What were formerly called Revolutions, were little more tlrin a 
change of perfons, or "an alteration of local ciremnftances. They 
rofe and fell like things ofcourle, and had nothing in their exillence 
or their fate that could influence beyond the (pot that produced 
them. But what we now fee in the w orld, from the Revolutions 
of America and France, is a renovation of the natural order of 
things, a fyffem of principles as univerfiil as truth and the exiffence 
of man, and combining montl with political happinefs and national 
profperitv. 
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, j t ]\fc„ a^e born and always continue free, and equal in rcfpetf 
i of their rights. Civil dijii actions, therefore , car, be founded only 

i on public utility . f . , 

, II. The end of all political affectations is the prefervation of the 
, natural and imprescriptible rights of man ; and tbefe rights are 
‘ liberty , property, fecurity, and ref fiance of opprej/ton. 

HI. The Nation is effentially the Jource of all Sovereignty ; nor 
‘ can any individual, or any body of MEN.ri entitled to 
t any authority which is not exprejsly derived from it . 91 

In thefe principles, there is nothing to throw a Nation into con- 
fufion by n flaming ambition. They are calculated to call forth 
wifdont and abilities, and to exercife them for the public goad, and 
not for the emolument or aggrandizement of particular defections 
ofnvm or families. Monarchical foveretgnty, the enemy of man- 
kind and the fource of mifery, is aboiifoed; and fov.ereignty itlett 
is reltor-i to its natural arid original place, the Nation. Were this 
foe caufe throughout Europe,- the caufe cf wars would betaken 

aU R is attributed to Henrv the Fourth of France, a man ef an en- 
laced and benevolent heart, that he propofed, about the year 
l6 fo, a plan for aboli firing war in Europe. The plan con.ifted ni 
conffituting an European Congrefs, or as the French Autlv-rs fcile 
it a Pacific Republic; by appointing delegates from the feveral 
Nat-ons, w ho were to a£t as. a Court or arbitration in any duputes 
that m'.Efht arife between nation and nation. # 

Had fuch a plan been adopted at the time it was propofed, the^ . 
taxes of England and France, as two of the parties, would have 
been at lead ten millions fterling annually to each Nation lefs than 
t K ev were at the commencement of the French Revolution. 

To conceive a caufe why fuch a plan has n t been adopted, (ana. 
that in (lead of a Congrefs tor the parpofe of preventing war, it has 
been called or.lv to terminate a war, after a fruitless expence ot 
feveral years, it will be neceffary to confider the intereff ot Govern- 
ments as a diffinct intereff to that of Nations. 

Whatever is the caufe of taxes to a Nation, becomes atfo the 
means of revenue to a Government. Every war terminates with 
an addition of raxes, and confequently with an addition of revenue ; 
and in any event of war, in the manner they are mow commenced 
and concluded, the power and intereff of Governments are in- 
creafed. War, therefore, from its produftivencfs, as :t eafily tur- 
nilhes the pretence of nece fifty for taxes and appointments to 
places and offices, becomes a principal part wt the fyffem ot e l 
Governments ; and to effabiifh any mode to abolilh war however 
advantageous it might be to r arions, would be to take from lucli 
Government the moft lucrative of its branches, The frivolous 
matters upon which war is made, fhow the difpofition and avidity 
of Governments to uphold the fyffem of war, and betray the mo- 
tives upon which they a£t. 

y v b v iV net Republics plunged into war, but becaufe the nature 
of then* Government dv.es not admit of an intereff d iffindt from that 
of the Nation ? Even Holland, though an ill -conff rutted Repub- 
lic, and with a commerce extending over the world, exifted nearly 
a century without war: and the inffant the form of Government 
J vvas 
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